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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART* 



THE VALLEY OF MEYRINGEN; 



The Valley of .Meyringen, in the canton of Berne, is com- 
pletely shut in by some of the grandest and most picturesque 
mountain scenery in Switzerland. The Alps rise in rugged 
magnificence on every side, their snow-capped summits con- 
trasting strangely with the verdant, flowery valley; dotted 
here and there with rustic clialets, and watered by the river Aar, 
which is crossed by wooden bridges, similar to the one repre- 
sented in our sketch (p. 4 1) . This river is fed by the neighbour- 
ing mountain torrents, which, when swollen by rain Or snow, 
have several times threatened the village of Meyringen with 



of which is 200 feet in height, and its column of water nearly 
thirty feet in diameter. If visited in the morning, When the 1 
rays of the. sun are upon it, a triple bow or iris is to be seen_oh 
the spray, which has a very beautiful effect. ' - 

The wealth of the. inhabitants of this valley consists chiefly 
in cattle, for which the mountains yield plentiful pasturage 
during the summer, and in the autumn the herdsman, antici^ 
pating the severity of the coming winter, descends with; hisf 
flocks to seek shelter in the valley ; for the weather , is suclf 
during the winter months as to fender it dangerous to expose 1 







destruction. In the year 1 762, it was buried twenty feet in 
debris in one hour. The church was filled with sand and 
gravel to the height of eighteen feet. This catastrophe was 
caused by a swollen torrent, descending from the mountains 
behind the village ; carrying with it quantities of sand and 
rubbish, together with uprooted fir-trees and masses of rock. 
Erom this disaster the village has scarcely yet recovered. 
In the year 1733, many houses were carried away by an 
inundation. 

In this valley are to be seen some of the most celebrated 
falls of Switzerland — those of the Reichenbach — the principal 



the cattle in the long cold nights. These herdsmen lead a 
migratory life, moving about from place to place with their 
flocks. 

As spring approaches, the cattle, lying upon the grass, or , 
perched upon the rocks and bridges, as the arti6t has represented- 
them in the accompanying illustration (p. 41), throw longing 
glances towards their mountain home. Then, also, the herds? 
man, who loves his mountain life as the sailor loves the sea, 
joyously prepares to leave the valley. But when, like the . 
man of whom we give a sketch above, he begins to re- ascend 
the mountain, he casts an affectionate glance on the oMlet 
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where lie has just left his family. He can still see the smoke 
issuing from the roof, and thinks how they will miss him at 
the frugal meal. But he proceeds on his way, and now the 
projections of the rocks shutting out these cherished objects 
from his view, he finds himself alone with his flocks among 
lie grand and towering Alps. . 

The athletic man, represented on the opposite page, carries 
upon his broad shoulders his household furniture, holding in 
one hand his milk-pail, in the other a thick staff, pointed with 
iron, upon which he leans, and which would be a formidable 
weapon in his powerful hand. A large basket on his back 
contains his milk- strainer, some straw, a one-legged milking- 
stpol, a cheese mould, the stand on which the cheeses are placed 



to drain, and the great kettle in which ihe milk is collected, 
heated, and made into curds. 

The Swiss herdsman's is, in reality, not so idle a life, as it is 
often described to be ; he has to collect eighty or ninety cower 
twice a day to be milked, many of which have often strayed away 
in different directions. Besides this he has to make the cheese, . : 
and keep all his utensils scrupulously clean. , Hardy, robust, 
and indefatigable, inured to exposure from earliest childhood,: 
his weather-beaten frame is indifferent to the vicissitudes of 
climate. He is wild, uncultivated, and ignorant of the usages 
of other people, but simple and uncontaminated by the vices, - 
unfortunately, too common among the labouring population of ; 
most other districts. 




PASTURES OF THE VALLEY OF 11EY1UNGEN. 



THE DEAD BRIDAL. 

A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY JONATHAN FREKE SLING SBY. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



" Les lagunes offrirent alors le singulier spectacle d'une troupe se hasardaht sur des barques construites avec des debris de 
maisons, et qu'on etait oblige" de soulever pour les faire passer par-dessus une enceinte de pieux; les Genois, tantot dans 
Peau, tantot dans leur bateaux, et l'enfanterie de Zeno s'ava^ant dans oes marais pour les charger." — Darn. 

" Come, bring forth the prisoners." — Ricliard III. 



It was a spectacle worthy of the hand of a painter to com- 
memorate, or of a historian to describe— that moment when 
Zeno directed the attention of the Venetian army to the 
strange flotilla moving slowly downwards from Chioggia. 
The cheers and shouting which a moment before ran along 
the camp were now hushed to the profoundest silence. The 
tumultuous mass of troops, partially armed, in all variety of 
costumes, and speaking in different dialects and tongues, 
surging like the waves of the sea when the wind drives 
them to and fro, were now motionless and mute as that sea 
in a summer calm. They gazed in speechless astonishment at 
this evidence of a sudden and desperate courage on the part 
of the Genoese, and felt that a deadly struggle was near at 
hand. The general felt that the crisis was at hand, and 
promptly and skilfully he availed himself of it. 

"Look, soldiers," exclaimed Zeno, "while ye are wasting 



your energies in causeless complaints, the prize of all our 
toils, that which should crown our patient perseverance, is 
about to escape from us. See, the Genoese are bearing away 
all their riches, the spoil which should soon have been yours 
by the right of war — the pillage which I would have given to 
you when we should enter Chioggia. But it is not yet too 
late. The admiral will aid us. See, he is ready." And 
pointing to where the Venetian fleet lay, he showed them 
Pisani steadily bearing down so as at the same time to inter- 
cept the vessels of the Genoese admiral, Muraffo, from forming 
a junction with the rafts, and to prevent the latter getting out 
of the lagunes. * 

The words of the general, added to the sight which the 
troops beheld, produced a change in the feelings of the 
soldiers as sudden as it was complete. They felt that if they 
now refused to act cordially under the command of the 



